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LESSON  XIV. 

Labor  and  Org<mk§d  S«if-Hi^ 

The  snrowth  of  the  trade  union  movement  is  but  one  out- 
come of  the  changes  in  organization  of  industry  which  we  sum 
up  as  the  Industrial  Revolution.  To-day,  in  western  Europe, 

and  more  and  more  so  in  America,  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  employments  which  centre  around  manufacturing. 
Manufacturing,  moreover,  is  no  longer  carried  on  as  it  was 
under  the  domestic  system.  In  early  days  industry  was  eon- 
trolled  by  small  employers,  with  a  few  joumejrmen  and  ap- 
prentices, operating  a  few  tools  or  simple  machines.  Little 
capital  was  required,  and  skill  in  handicraft  was  the  chief 
asset.  Not  every  journeyman  could  hope  to  marry  the  mas- 
ter's daughter  and  succeed  to  his  business,  but  for  a  large 
percenta.ge  this  was  possible,  and  Ihsr  others  maintained  close 
personal  touch  with  the  employer,  who  often  worked  at  the 
same  bench.  To-day,  the  field  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce and  transportation  and  finance,  is  dominated  by  large 
corporations,  their  hundreds  or  thousands  of  shareholders  pro- 
vidhig  the  millions  of  capital  required,  while  hundreds  or  thou- 
sancte  of  workmen  operate  the  elaborate  and  costiy  machinery 
or  other  plant.  The  personal  touch  between  employer  and 
workmen  has  largely  vanished.  The  possibility  of  the  work- 
man coming  some  day  to  own  the  shop  in  which  he  works,  or 
a  similar  one,  dwindles  as  the  size  of  the  establishment  and  of 
the  eapitfd  required  increases.  Particularly  in  a  new  and 
groidng  country  like  Canada  there  are  always  opportunties 
for  the  able  and  ambitious  and  hard-working  minority,  and 
we  shall  probably  long  continue  to  see  such  men  rising  to  im- 
portant posts  in  great  corporations  or  establishing  a  small 
works  of  their  own  and  building  it  broader  and  bigger  each 
passing  year.  But  even  here,  for  the  average  man  John  Mit- 
chell's phrase  is  true,  "Once  a  workman,  always  a  workman." 

Now  while  it  thus  becoming  more  difficult  for  a  num  to 
be  his  own  master  in  industry,  in  politics  the  same  momentous 
century  has  brought  about  political  freedom  and  equality. 
On  paper,  at  least,  the  workingman  has  a  voting  power  equal 
to  the  rich  man's,  and  is  free  to  cast  his  vote  how  he  pleases. 
It  is  not  possible  that  political  democracy  should,  long  exist 

1>y  si&  wl€fa  bdustrial  feudaainn.  In  senile  way  or  other 


the  workmfirman  must  be  given  a  share  in  tlie  control  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  md  snnmtndinTii  under  which  he  works. 

*°  ^  ^'^"y  proposals  have  been  made, 

many  solutions  urged  and  attempted.  We  may  first  sum- 
marize the  iiiore  important  of  these  plans. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  old  solution,  the  solution  which 
IS  open  to  the  abler  or  more  pushing  minority,  the  rising  to 
ownership  of  a  small  businsss  or  to  a  high  post  in  a  large  busi- 
ness, in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  in  industries  where  taste 
ana  the  personal  element  is  important,  in  new  and  subsidiary 
enterpriaes,  m  professional  and  semi-professional  callings,  the 
small  business  is  still  the  rule,  and  a  successful  minority  may 
look  forward  to  being  one  day  in  independent  control.  In  the 
corporations  which  control  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  the 
busmess  and  industrial  field,  the  demand  for  ten-thousand- 
dollar  men  Is  aheays  bigger  than  the  sui  !>ly,  and  such  resoon- 
sible  salaried  posts  o/Ter  the  able  few  escape  from  subordina- 
tion and  routine.  Particularly  in  occupations  which  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  m  extent  there  may  be  the  possibility  of  promotfon 
to  responsible  posts  for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  enter 
early  in  the  period  of  expansion  and  stay  with  the  institution. 
But  in  the  field  of  labor  as  a  v  hole,  manual  and  clerical  alike. 
It  18  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  owner- 
ship or  managership  posts  with  the  total  number  of  men  in 
the  ranks  that  it  is  only  for  the  minority  that  this  industrial 
solution  will  avail. 

Second,  the  solution  of  individual  bargaining  and  indi- 
vidual contract.   Granted  that  this  or  that  workman    ill  be 
a  ^rkman  to  the  end  of  his  days,  why  can  he  not  individually 
make  terms  with  his  employer,  and  secure  adequate  wages, 
adpouate  leisure,  adeouate  safety  and  sanitation?    In  many 
cases  he  may.  particiilariy  where  the  business  is  smaU  or  the 
sen-'ops  he  has  to  offer  are  of  a  special  kind.  Bat  in  a  large 
establishment,  where  hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed, the  individual  workman  is  usually  at  a  disadvantage 
m  bargaining.   He  has  not  the  money  reserve,  the  knowledge 
of  the  labor  market,  the  skill  and  experience  in  driving  a 
bfircam  which  the  emnlover  or  his  agent  ,)os.sesses.  He  cannot 
hn^'e  this  or  that  condition  of  employment  altered  to  suit  him- 
self alon«:  the  whistle  will  blow  at  the  same  hour  for  all.  the 
lic'nt  and  air-noace  and  sanitary  conveniences  and  safety  ao- 
pliances  are  not  matters  he  alone  can  regulate.     In  a  large 
range  of  industry  individual  bareainine  for  waee  conditions 
IS  no  more  r  complete  solution  than  individual  escape  from 
tne  wacre  p   ition.  ^ 

Third,  trade  unionism.  This  solution  involves  keenin?  the 
^sent^stem  of  private  ownershio  of  industrv.  and  leaving 
Its  eonmi  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  (rf  employer  and 
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capitalist,  bi  t  makes  the  men  partners  in  control.  It  set."  up  a 
system  of  collective  barpraining,  enables  the  workmen  to  or- 
ganize to  meet  new  conditions  just  as  shareholders  have  or- 
franized  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  to  iwe  thehr  organiiation 
to  secure  a  voice  in  settling  wages,  hoars*  a|i|i(«ntieeahi|l,  use 
of  machinery,  and  other  essential  terms. 

Fourth,  producers'  co-operation.  I  nder  thi.^  solution  the 
employer  is  done  away  with :  a  group  of  workmen  provide  or 
bmrow  the  capital  required  to  set  up  a  workshop,  engage  and 
pay  a  manager,  and  hope  to  save  and  divide  aaMmg  them- 
selves the  profits  formerly  taken  by  the  employer. 

Fifth,  employers'  welfare  or  efficiency  policies.  The  pro- 
gressive employer  is  more  and  more  prone  to  adopt  changes 
fak  the  metlM^  of  remunerating  the  workmen,  or  profit-sharing, 
or  welfare  work,  whether  from  financial  or  from  humanitarian 
motives.  Such  policies  may  better  the  workman's  eonditlons 
of  life  and  work,  but  they  do  not  onndljr  iaerease  fab(  dian  in 
the  control  of  the  business. 

Sixth,  state  regulation.  Private  ownership  and  capitalist 
management  are  retained,  but  more  and  more  the  state  inter- 
venes to  limit  and  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  property, 
to  regulate  contracts  between  employer  and  employed,  pass- 
ing factory  acts  to  compel  a  minimum  of  cubic  air  space  per 
worker,  or  abolishing  child  labor,  or  throwing  on  employers  the 
burden  of  compensating  their  employees  for  accidents,  or  pro- 
hibiting strikes  or  lockouts. 

Seventh,  socialism  or  collectivism.  This  proposal  rejects 
private  property  in  the  instruments  of  production,  and  sets 
up  a  system  of  stale  ownership  and  tfpatMm;  aO  would  be 
workers  and  all  would  be  masters. 

Eighth,  syndicalism.  Tliis  latest  social  panacea  also  re- 
jects private  property,  but  in  place  of  control  by  the  state  it 
would  set  up  control  of  each  industry  by  the  union  in  that 
industry. " 

These  various  sokticms,  ooept  the  first  two  listed,  ^irffl 
be  taken  up  in  turn. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  an  outcome  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  of  the  fact  that  for  the  major- 
.  ity  of  men  there  i»  now  Uttle  poseibiUty  of  beeom- 
ing  iitiependent  ovmeira  or  mtinagen.  Lixe  profiU 
r^inring,  prodwcen^  eo-operation,  state  regulation, 
i,jr*'dlism,  syndicaUem  and  other  more  or  less  feasi- 
ble policies  of  industrial  reform,  it  aims  at  giving 
the  average  workman  a  greater  voice  in  the  eontr^ 
of  intkutry,  era  greaterekaire  rewi»ird8,-^&Um 
he  can  otheneise  secure. 


England  was  the  first  countrv  in  whioh  ♦fco  - 
chmery  and  new  m<.thn/i-  «#  ««j  ^  wnicn  the  new  ma- 
it  was  acwrdinX^hi  Si^.'^''"**.'^  T*"  developed,  and 
tion  appeared  AJhn^H^?  *°"JL*'y  ^^'''^  orginixa- 
•dvi  SlJ«d  iii^S^^"  I'  thousands  of  men  found  tSS- 
t^mp"5e^they  na  «™»  wUtioTto 

ftirtherSnce  of  commonS^^^  for  the 

earlier  workers  lack«?  th/^V^I.  Succwa  came  slowly.  The 
IK>werortKiUiMMss  f^mrff"^  discipline  and  the 
eommon  chest  SlSSv  %  A''®  contributions  to  the 

«mfatao  of  the  iiS!^?  "^^'^  *°  ^  effective.  Thi 

tJnnM!^.  *l    »°vemmsr  classes  was  airainst  anv  innnl... 
poww  OR  the  part  of  the  wnririn»»«««  -«j     '  increMe  of 

we  •ympathetic  with  thp  ^loTilP^^t^iL  *ho«e  who 

their  preSeS  f I  hISr  SSl  influenced  by 

belief  in  thW^Ze/Jd^^  or  theiV 

action  which  ThS  Wi2v??nKjf  hi"?'?  opposing 

rBTfTi?«3S~ 

Se^^fa?^^^^ 

system.      ■''"P^        important  part  of  the  industrial 

to  a  union,  but  thi^  S^Sity  hSSdS  t^^^ 

and  best-paid  trader    in  \u»^       we  most  highly  skilled 

mining  in  CrthimberlaS  ^Woi^^"^^^^^ 

cashine.  or  shiiSdTni  fn^hf « ^'  spinning  in  Lan- 

workman  WM  .  «^««kL*^   *    .  seaport  towns,  nearly  every 

emnloyers  and  rf  the  unions    2flf?,l  ^^?^"**t!''*? 
leaders  had  been  develop   V^T  o  i  '?'  '^^H''^'  busmess-like 
tpn+    Ti,«  aeveiopeo.   Yet  all  was  not  harmony  or  con- 

damages  mflicted  by  union  leaders.     Skilled  and  unskilled 


workers  alike  decided  to  go  into  politics  tr  strentrthen  '.heir 
position,  and  a  stronsr  Labor  group  has  bee  i  buil^  up  in  Par- 
liament. Still  more  recer  ,y  discontent  with  the  )nservativt 
methods  of  trade-union  leaders  and  Labor  M.  P.'a.  and  the 
failure  of  wagea  to  keep  paee  with  the  rise  in  the  eoet  of  Hv- 
ing,  0«ve  IM  to  more  radical  action  by  the  rani:  and  file,  under 
Maaers  sneh  as  Mann  and  Larkin,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
general  strike  which  would  paralyze  industry  and  brinsr  em- 
ployers find  parliament  alike  to  temrs.  Old-fashioned  trade 
raionism  is  thus  faced  by  a  rivtl  Torce,  a  modified  syndicaliem. 

The  other  country  which  )i.  i  noUbly  influenced  Canadian 
labor  devetopments  is  the  Unit    States.  There,  labor  orv^-tU 

zations  were  slower  in  develop      since  the  United  Sta*   

long  overwhelmingly  an  agricultural  country,  and  i^. 
open  door  of  opportunity  made  each  man  too  hopeful  ol  i- 
ing  a  master  to  care  about  the  privileges  of  workmen.  »vith 
chansres  in  these  conditions  there  came  a  development  closely 
paraUeli;,j(  that  in  Britain,  even  to  the  tendency  toward  more 
radical  a^^'^n  hi  recent  years,  though  labor  has  not  gone  into 
politics  m  I  he  same  class-conscious  way  as  in  the  older  land. 

In  Canada  union  organization  car^  still  later  and  at  pres- 
ent only  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  men.  women  and  children,  are  union  members, 
while  in  the  United  States  three,  in  Germany  five,  in  the  United 
P*W«>n»  eight  and  in  Australia  nine  per  cent,  are  unionized. 
In  the  skilled  trades,  however,  the  prooortion  of  union  men 
IS  very  large.  One  striking  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
intimate  connection  between  United  States  and  Canadian  un- 
ions. Of  the  175,000  union  memb«»rs  In  Canada  In  1918, 
150.000  bek>nged  to  in<9mational  bo  %,  most  of  which  had 
their  chief  dnces  and  headquarters  the  Unitod  States. 
There  are  also  two  English  tra'le  unio.  ,  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  m  l  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  which  have  br.-.iChes  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  tv,  intern,  ional  unions  common  to  the 
United  States  and  ada  are  found  chiefly  In  the  building, 
metal  engineering.  ^lilpbuilding,  woodworking,  mining  and 
printing  trades.  The  United  States  sections  of  these  unions 
are  federated  in  the  American  Federation  of  I-abor;  the  Cana- 
dian sections  are  grouned  in  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress, 
which  holds  an  annual  convention  where  matters  of  interest 
to  all  unions  are  discuss«id.  In  addition  there  are  several 
purely  Canadian  unions,  chiefly  miners,  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers, railway  employees  and  letter-carriers,  some  of  liiiieh  are 
federated  as  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  international  feature  of  Canadian  trade  unionism 
has  been  much  discussed.  Emoloyers  hai^e  claimed  that  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  United  ^tates  lieads  of  these  organiza- 
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way  indicated,  norcould  Z  h'^?/.^^  «^"sed  in  the 

der  or  settle  k  striS  ovpr  tifo     officmh,  in  most  cases,  or- 
while  as  for  dues  paidTis  daimed^'th"^.  ^ 
W?,f"  the  strike  benefits  receded    In  ^^^^H^IIy  total 

that  the  greater  financial  strVnXof  tV/''^'*'"":.'*  "^ged 
increases  the  staying  power  a?d  ?L  h  '"ternational  union 
the  Canadian  locals,  and  thS  fhl  bargaining  power  of 
possible  to  secure  work  readilv  on  I  ff  ^""?f  '"akes  it 

Possibly  as  Canada  g?ows  the^^nnp.K  -u^u  border, 
with  the  possible  exfeSn  of  thp  S ^^^S'  but, 
be  said  that  the  conneSL  Vo-  iT^  ""'2"^'  <^'^^not  fairly 
the  advantages  to  the  men  "n^^^^^^  effect  to  offset 

nection  is  simply  one  symptom  of  f^f  J^  concerned.  The  con- 
disregard  inteiiitioLlTound^r^s  V«n^^^^^^  of  business  to 
over  five  thousand  miles  of  road  ^^n  tvf«  n^-'?  'J^'L^ays  have 
United  States  railways  one-fmfrtv,  oo^  H."'?®*^  States  and 
Canadian  mergers  go  thr^gh  witW  '".Canada;  few 

on  the  board.  Canadian  banL  w?!^"  American  capitalist 
Statues,  and  Canadir  proSs  5S  rfi^ll'S United 
York  in  increasing  dejSS  ^  New 

though  mich  cHtSlntl^^T.  '""^^^T^^^iorml,  and 
this  feature  hm^!^f1^J^*^''  '^'''^''^"^  ^^ainst 
helpful  to  the  io^^Z  SL'VZ-  ^^'^'^ 
eial  to  national  interests  *  '^^rumaly  prejudi. 


Form  of  Organization. 


indust?fa?uSn?^he  £i^P'"  °^""^°"«'  t"«ie,  labor  and 
in  the  United  rngdom  anTonSr  type'bo?h 
the  men  of  a  certSTrade  o?  ^Jiff'^"*!:!!".*-  '"<^l"des  on  ? 
locomotive  engineers  S  priXS^If?,'^"*T',^'°"  "holders, 
organization,  demands  coBwtivrbari  n;^''^"*i^"y,^  business 
the  best  possible  arrangeS  fof^fi?  ^i'^  ^^^^  to  make 
Its  own  group,  usinTth??triL  f>,?L^^".f  *  °^  menhi 


now  almost  neg  igible,  are  the  best  example.  The  Kniirhts  of 

SnJliv  ^"?.f°'^''^«^^^^^"'       employers  were  S 
fK"^.?**"y"«?;  m  fact  the  constitution  barred  oiUy  1^ 

y!r!"  'Thl^TT^^  bartenders,  bankers  Sid 

yers.  They  made  much  of  the  essential  harmony  between  thP 
interests  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  inste^fthe  stTfke  aJd 
the  boycott  rehed  upon  political  activity  and  the  edu^tiSn 

of  securing  any  iS  o? 
effective  co-operation  between  men  of  diverse  tradeTanf  in 
terests.  together  with  political  complicatSs?  broSght  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  and  th™  method  S 
organization  has  not  sin^  found  Uxor  A  third  t?^  is  thf 
tndmtruU  union.  It  endeavors  to  group  in  one  orJSiiatio^ 
SSrr'*''T  ^9Il«jnd"«try.  all  those  emploJId  Ke  ^mJ 
establishments,  skilled  and  unskilled  alike,  regardless  of  thS 
craft  or  trade  followed.  The  International  uS  5  BreweJj 
Workers,  for  example,  an  industrial  union.  Savors  t^l^^ 
biiwerT^^'""'  teamsters,  engineers  and  fiJ^m?n  emjbyed  by 
?  ;      "^^  ^      ^"^^^        malsters.    It  is  urged  by 

if  cipS  hS  mT^  ^^^^^^  on  Se  siSJ 

loK^S^    !i  A  f"?^®  necessary  a  concentration  on  the  side  of 

11  i>  l^A^^^^       '^^b^  workman  will  suffer  in  the  W 

wa^es    Th^r^?  ^^^^  secure  beYtef 

union  form  is  stfll  dominant,  but  there  is 

fJS^^^^'^'^A       "o'-e  comprehensive  organization  by 
federation  of  craft  unions  or  adoption  of  the  industry  basis 

T«  oil  organized  in  precisely  the  same  wav 

{L  or^aXtfo^'rilS^n^^  '\  ^^^P^^  is  thrunHf 
ine  organization,  the  local  officers  are  e  ected  for  short  terms- 

JUJn^^fu?'  ««Pf"a"y  in  the  building  trades?  busSs 
a«ent8  or  walking  delegates  are  employed,  who  swnd  all  E 
tone  m  dealing  with  employers  in  regard  to  wSSs  Sd  thf 
redress  of  grievances,  on  behalf  of  thf  union. iSjfls  ^n 

bSSes  whicrhnS°r    i"  0'  inteSLna" 

annual  conventions  and  have  a  oresidpnt 

SiSSr??.*"^  and  other  permanent  officials.  The  methods  Sf 
orgamzation  will  be  made  clearer  by  notine  a  few 
unions.   The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En|ineeSTs  o^  5 
sknied  «nd  organizations,  coffing  o?  highf^ 

character,  who  caTSS  ^^tf  and 
Jrtho  haw  had  at  least  one  year's  service  as  locomotiJr'enS- 


organization.   The  chirf  of  the  Brotherhood  for  over  thirty 
years,  P.  M.  Arthur,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
taen  in  the  railway  world,  honest,  able,  and  fair,  holding  the 
confidence  of  the  companies  and  of  the  men  alike.  Of  a  widely 
different  tendency  are  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  who 
developed  in  the  metal-minas  of  the  western  states,  and  later 
in  Canada,  a  radical  and  aggressive  spirit,  a  class-conscious- 
ness which  leads  them  to  denounce  the  wage  system  entirely 
and  to  strive  for  a  socialist  commonwealth.   They  stand  for 
industrial  unionism  and  the  general  strike,  and  refuse  to  make 
contracts  with  emp!  >y-rs  except  as  to  a  scale  of  wages.  As 
crude  and  lawless  as  their  antagonists,  the  equally  anarchistic 
mining  companies  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  and  other  western 
states,  they  have  produced  leaders  of  the  Haywood  and  Meyer 
type.    The  building  trades,  again,  present  another  variety. 
They  occupy  a  strong  position,  because  their  work  is  skilled 
work  and  must  be  done  on  the  spot,  so  they  are  freer  from 
competition  than  many  other  workers  and  have  been  able  to 
secure  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  most.  They  insist 
on  rigid  appienticeship  rules  and  closed  shop  agreements; 
they  place  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  business  agent,  who 
can  call  off  the  men  on  any  contract  at  once.  In  most  cities  the 
various  trades  are  affiliated  in  a  Building  Trades'  Council.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  (coal  mines)  includes  skilled  and  un- 
skilled men  of  countless  creeds  and  nationalities.  It  is  composed 
of  national,  district,  sub-district  and  local  units.  The  collective 
membership  elects  by  a  direct  vote  three  international  oflficers, 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer.   An  annual 
convention  is  held,  at  which  new  policies  or  a  new  form  of 
government  may  be  adopted.  A  per  capita  tax  is  levied  on  the 
members  of  the  locals  to  support  the  international  organiza- 
tion.  In  most  districts  periodical  joint  conferences  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  mine  operators  to  bargain  on  a  great  scale  as 
to  the  wage  contract  for  the  ensuing  term.   This  union  was 
formerly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  that  the  central 
oflficials  had  power  to  declare  a  strike  whether  or  not  the  locals 
desired  it,  but  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1911  it  was  pro- 
vided that  strikes  could  neither  be  ordered  nor  called  off  with- 
out a  referendum  of  the  miners  directly  concerned. 

Forma  of  labor  organizcUion  change  as  do  form 
of  capitaXiat  organization  or  of  state  government. 
The  conflict  between  labor,  trade  and  industrial 
unions,  and  betiveen  centralized  "ontrol  and  local 
autonomy,  corresponds  to  the  changes  and  conflict 
involved  in  the  rise  of  the  joint-stock  company,  of 
Ihe  merger  and  the  trust,  and  to  the  stmggle  in 
each  state  betwem  tenJtral  and  loaii  nvihvrity. 


The  prt^Ums  of  democracy  in  industry  hav«  no 
mor*i  been  solved  yet  than  the  problems  of  demo- 
emcy  i.  :  poUtiee. 

Methods  and  PoUeiee. 

Collective  Bargaining.  The  essence  of  all  union  activi^, 
the  feature  of  which  all  other  functions  are  only  partial  as- 
pects, is  the  system  of  collective  bargaining.  In  unorganized 
trades  the  individual  workman,  applying  for  a  job  or  seeking 
a  change  later,  ac  epts  or  refuses  the  terms  offered  by  the  em- 
ployer without  communicating  with  his  fellows,  and  consider- 
mg  only  his  own  capacity  and  his  own  needs.  In  organized 
trades,  instead  of  each  workman  bargaining  independently,  a 
single  agreement  is  made  between  the  employer  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  men,  laying  down  the  minimum  conditions  for 
the  whole  class  or  grade  affected.  It  may  be  the  men  in  one 
shop  who  talk  over  the  rate  to  be  given  for  a  new  form  of 
piece-work  and  appoint  a  rqoesentative  or  committee  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  foreman  or  employer;  it  may  be  all  the  shops 
in  one  line  in  a  whole  city,  all  the  masons  or  carpenters,  who 
bargain  with  the  contractors  for  the  coming  season's  wages  or 
conditions  of  employment  of  apprentices;  it  may  be  the  na- 
tional organization,  as  in  the  coal-mining  industry  on  this  con- 
tinent or  cotton-spinning  in  England,  which  arranges  for  a 
uniform  rate  for  the  whole  district  or  eoimtry.* 

Various  objections  are  raised  to  the  system  of  collective 
bargaining.  "This  is  my  business,  and  I'll  arrange  with  each 
workman  according  to  his  merit;  I'll  not  allow  any  third  party, 
a  walking  delegate  or  what  not,  w  a  self-appointed  shop  com- 
mittee, to  step  in  and  interfere  with  my  business,"  is  a  state- 
ment frequently  heard  from  employers.  But  surely  the  wage 
a  man  receives  is  as  much  his  business  as  his  emploj'er's.  The 
men  are  selling  labor,  and  the  employers  are  buying  it.  As 
for  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  it  seems  as  legitimate 
for  the  workors  to  unite  and  i^nwint  a  reprraentative  as  tcr 

♦Typical  questions  from  the  examinations  set  by  the  cotton-spinner*' 
unions  to  candidates  for  the  position  of  union  agent: 

Find  the  number  of  stretches  put  up  in  a  week  and  the  price  per  100 
required  to  produce  a  gross  wage  of  £3  4s  7d  per  pair  of  rnules  from  the 
following  particulars:  number  of  spindles  per  mule,  1.090:  from  56% 
hours  deduct  2li  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppage;  speed.  4  stretches 
in  7S  seconds. 

An  upright  shaft  runs  at  the  rate  of  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
on  it  if  a  wheel  with  70  teeth,  driving  a  wheel  with  40  teeth  on  the  line 
shaft.  Over  each  pair  of  mules  there  is  on  the  line  shaft  a  drum  40  inches 
in  diameter,  and  driving  a  counter  pulley  16  inches  in  diameter.  On  the 
counter  shaft  is  a  drum  30  inches  in  diameter,  diiving  a  rim  pulley  10 
inches.  Gives  the  revolutions  of  the  rim  shaft  per  minute,  allowing  1,16 
inch  each  to  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  wharves  for  slipping  the  bands. 
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the  shareholders  to  unite  and  appoint  directtnrs  or  managers 
to  act  for  them.  The  only  logi  ^al  alternative  to  collective  bar- 
^imng;  in  the  case  of  a  large  corporatior  say,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  would  be  for  its  30,000  shareholders  to  line  up 
on  one  side  of  the  track  and  its  80,000  employees  on  the  other, 
and  the  1  let  them  proceed  to  strike  individnal  bargains.  The 
men  may  often  be  unreasonable,  their  representatives  may  be 
eager  to  show  their  authority,  in  short,  there  may  be  as  much 
or  more  human  nature  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  but  collec- 
tive bargaining  seems  inevitable  in  large  industries,  provided 
the  wage-system  endures  at  all. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  collective  bargaining  means  a  dead 
level  of  wages  and  a  dead  level  of  work;  the  good  man  gets  no 
more  than  the  poor  worker,  and  will  come  in  time  to  do  no 
TBMTe.  The  unionist  replies  that  the  wage  fixed  by  collective 
rars^ining  is  only  a  minimum  wage,  and  that  the  employer  is 
at  liberty  to  pay  as  much  more  to  the  best  man  as  he  pleases. 
This  is  not  altogether  the  case,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
minimum  wage  to  become  the  maximum  wage  as  well.  Of 
course  when  the  pay  is  by  the  piece,  not  by  the  day.  the  better 
workman  can  earn  more  in  direct  proportion  to  his  greater 
skill.  It  is  true  also  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  shifts 
competition  tcom  wage-cutting  to  efficiency.  A  poor  workman 
is  not  likely  to  be  hired  at  all,  and  when  hard  times  come  only 
the  best  men  will  h>  kept:  in  this  way,  at  least,  efficiency  is 
encouraged. 

The  essence  of  union  activity  ia  collective  6ar- 
gaining.  In  the  large  industry,  it  is  an  inevitable 
development,  as  natural  as  the  delegation  of  shafe- 
holders'  powers  to  directors  and  manager,  and  if 
refused  by  short-sighted  employers  wiU  drive  work- 
men to  much  more  radical  policies. 

Comprehensiveness.  Clearly,  the  more  workers  in  a  trade 
who  are  included  in  the  union  in  that  trade,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  union  s  positiop  in  bargaining.  One  of  the  first  policies 
of  the  union,  then,  i*  to  gather  them  all  in  the  fold.  Each  in- 
ternational union  employs  salaried  organizers  who  go  about 
seeking  to  establish  locals  in  towns  that  have  not  been  organ- 
ized and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  established  locals. 
Ihe  daily  pressure  from  the  union  men  in  the  shop  upon  their 
non-union  fellows  works  in  the  same  direction. 

One  phase  of  this  endeavor  is  the  closed-shop  policy.  A 
closed  shop  is  one  in  which  the  employer  agrees  to  employ  none 
but  union  men;  an  open  shop  is  one  in  which  the  employer  de- 
clares he  will  employ  men  regardless  of  whether  they  are  union 
or  non-union ;  a  non-union  shop  is  one  in  which  the  employer 
refuses  to  employ  anyone  who  retains  membership  in  the 
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union.  Many  unionists  urge  that  the  closed  shop  is  essential 
to  collective  bargaining,  since,  if  the  employer  eng?sres  non- 
union men  side  by  side  with  union  men,  ma)cin«  individual  bar- 
gains with  them  at  less  than  the  union  scale,  he  wfD  be  tempted 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  non-unionists,  and  the  union 
will  be  broken  or  rendered  useless.  It  is  further  held  to  be 
unfair  that  the.  non-union  man  should  receive  all  the  benefits 
which  have  com?  from  union  activity,  without  bearing  any  of 
the  burdens  and  sacrifices  by  which  those,  gains  were  bought. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  by  employers  that  the  closed 
shop  is  a  monopolistic  policy,  that  the  non-union  num  should 
not  be  coerced  into  joining  a  union  if  he  prefers  to  remain 
outside,  and  that  many  open  shops  pay  all  employees  wages  as 
high  as  the  union  scale  or  higher  It  is  pointed  or  that  in 
England  the  closed  shop  is  rarely  demanded.  This,  uowever, 
is  partly  because  the  amount  of  immigration  into  England  is 
small  so  that  there  is  little  danger  an  industry  being  i  wamp- 
ed  by  foreigners  with  lower  standards  of  IMng  ar.  in  addition 
apprenticeship  rules  are  more  rifridly  enforced.  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  reasonable  compromise :  in  low-grade  industries,  ex- 
vosed  to  sudden  inrush  of  competition,  the  closed  shop  may  be 
necessary  as  a  protection,  and  may  be  fair  if  going  along  with 
the  open  union;  if,  however,  the  employer  agreer  to  birgain 
collectively  with  the  union,  and  pays  any  non-union  men  em- 
ployed the  same  scale,  there  does  not  seem  any  ground  on 
which  the  union  may  urge  the  further  step  of  a  closed  shop, 
strong  enough  to  ovex-come  the  argument  based  on  the  iibprty 
of  the  non-union  man. 

Exclusiveness.  Many  unions  seek  not  only  to  bring  within 
the  fold  all  workmen  already  employed  in  the  trade,  but  to 
reduce  number  of  men  in  the  trade  by  making  entrance  more 
difficult.  A  few  attempt  this  by  regulations  in  the  agreement 
with  employers,  cutting  down  the  numbeir  of  apprentices,  fixing 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  at,  say,  1  to  5 — though 
the  proportion  varies  in  different  trades.  This  policy  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  skilled  men  much 
below  the  requirements  and  give  a  monopoly  advantage  to 
those  already  employed.  Short  of  this,  hov/ever,  there  seems 
some  ground  for  the  restriction.  The  apprenticeship  system 
is  no  longer  a  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  most  tra''  -s. 
The  work  in  the  shop  is  much  subdivided,  and  few  emplo' 
are  far-sighted  or  altruistic  enough  to  transfer  the  boy  f 
one  machine  or  job  as  soon  as  he  becomes  proficient  at  it  in 
order  to  give  the  training  at  other  machines  or  jobs  necessary 
for  well-rounded  skill :  the  tendency  is  rather  to  keep  him  at 
the  one  routine  job,  to  teach  him  a  few  simple  operations  and 
pass  on  to  him  parts  of  the  work  pveviotisl^  6mB  W  skiDed 
men.  S<mie  of  our  Uurfe  raflwajrs  and  machine  BbopB  have 


made  admirable  arrangemeits  for  apprentice  training,  but 
on  the  whole  it  would  seom  that  the  shop  cannot  act  as  a 
school  and  that  part  at  least  of  the  training  TOmind  will  lunre 
to  be  given  in  trade  or  technical  schools. 

The  instances  in  which  a  union,  after  securing  a  closed 
shop  agreement,  tries  to  make  entrance  to  the  union  itseU, 
and  thus  to  the  trade,  difficult  or  impossible,  are  fortunately 
rare.  Some  longshoremen's  unions  charge  $50  initiation  fee, 
some  American  marble  workers'  locals  charge  $100,  and  others 
discriminate  against  south  European  immigrants,  but  these 
instances  are  local.  In  most  cases  the  union  is  open,  that  is, 
entrance  is  possible  on.  reasonable  terras  to  any  qualified 
wwkman. 

Monopolistic  policies  seem  defensible  only  when 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  union  and  of  reason- 
able standards  of  living.  Beyond  this  point  they 
become  eoureee  of  datmer  and  involve  serious 
interferences  toith  the  liberty  of  ntm- union 
workers. 

Restriction  of  Output.  Restriction  of  output  is  practised 
both  by  employers  and  workmen,  with  varying  frequency. 
The  De  Beers  Syndicate  in  South  Africa  restricts  the  produc- 
tion of  diamonds  because  higher  net  profits  are  earned  by 
selling  a  few  at  a  high  price  than  many  at  a  small  price,  and 
pools  and  mergers  often  restrict  output  because  of  depression 
or  simply  to  force  a  higher  net  price.  So  labo  —not,  of  course, 
organized  labor  alone — seeks  more  persistently  to  restrict  the 
output  or  rate  of  work  of  the  mrm.  This  may  be  done  in 
several  ways.  The  hours  of  labor  may  be  reduced  (this  does 
not  necessarily  reduce  the  output,  as  will  be  noted  later)  or  the 
speed  or  rate  of  work  may  openly  or  secretly  be  restricted. 
English  bricklayers'  rules  not  to  lay  more  than  400  bricks  a 
day,  or  the  rule  sometimes  found  on  this  side  of  the  water 
that  bricks  shall  not  be  laid  with  more  than  one  hand;  the 
plumbers'  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  bicycle  in  going  from 
one  job  to  am  ther;  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters:  "Any  member  who  does 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  or  who  acts  as  leader  for 
his  employer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  work  possible 
out  of  the  men  working  in  the  same  shop  or  job  with  him, 
shall  be  fined  $10  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second 
offence  he  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled,"  are  instances  of 
this  device.  Again,  restrictions  may  be  imposed  upon  the  use 
of  machinery:  the  cigarmakers  have  attempted  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  machinery,  soft-coal  miners  to  limit  its  output,  press- 
men or  stone-cutters  to  require  a  number  of  men  to  one  ma>- 
chine.  Certain  methods  of  payment  or  administratkm,  piece- 


—ail- 
work,  the  premium  or  bonas  fyttam,  sdMitifle  managwnent, 

may  be  opposed. 

This  practice,  where  it  exists,  is  looked  upon  from  quite 
different  viewpoints  by  employers,  workmen  and  general  pub- 
lic. First,  what  is  the  eflFect?  Can  the  workman  really  better 
his  own  circumstances  by  this  policy?  We  have  seen  that  the 
idea  which  Her  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  restriction  policy, 
the  belief  that  there  is  only  so  much  work  to  be  dcme  in  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  using  this  up,  is  a  fallacy, 
so  far  as  the  total  demand  for  labor  is  concerned.  Any  re- 
strictions which,  in  the  long  run,  allowing  for  effect  on  health 
and  character,  recuce  the  total  output  of  industry,  lower  the 
raal  inoome  society  and  lessen  the  supply  of  goods  from 
whidk,  in  last  analsrsto,  wages  as  well  as  ottTer  shares  in  distri- 
bution are  drawn.  But  while  a  policy  of  restriction  may  thus 
be  injurious  to  society  in  general  and  to  workmen  in  other 
lines,  it  may  conceivably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  con- 
cerned. That  depends  much  upon  the  elasticity  of  demand 
for  their  products:  if  ineieaaed  output  and  lower  prices  would 
stimulate  demand,  then  even  in  that  industry  thore  would  be 
room  for  more  men ;  if,  iiowever,  the  demand  does  not  respond 
very  closely  to  price,  if  a  reduction  of  price  does  not  substan- 
tially increase  demand,  and  if  demand  persists  at  much  the 
same  level  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  price,  the  workmen  in  that 
industry  may  be  better  off,  so  far  as  employment  and  wages 
go,  by  reducing  output  and  making  work  go  farther.  Even 
though  such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal  if  generally  practised,  it 
may  be  feasible  for  a  few  auions — or  for  associations  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  may  follow  a  iimilar  policy. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  policy  is  feasible,  is  it  justifi- 
able? That  will  depend  Uurgdy  upon  both  considerations  in- 
volved. If  restriction  is  necessary  to  safeguard  health  and 
prevent  sweating,  it  received  much  sympathy  from  the  general 
public.  By  si  "ieding  up  automatic  machinery,  or  by  employing 
certain  "rushers"  or  "leaders"  or  "bell  wethers"  to  force  the 
pace  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  an  employer  may  rob  his  work- 
men of  the  vital  energy  that  is  their  caintal  and  throw  them 
on  the  warap-heap  in  a  few  years.  On  t^  othtf  hand,  if  the 
day's  work  set  is  far  below  what  the  average  man  could  do 
with  due  regard  to  health,  if  he  "soldiers"  on  the  job,  adul- 
terates his  labor,  deliberately  adopts  a  policy  of  "go-easy"  or 
"ca'canny,"  he  not  only  undermines  his  own  character  but 
forces  the  employer  into  an  attitude  of  implacable  hostility  to 
unioninn  «ad  all  its  worics.  What  is  a  fair  day's  work  to  a 
subject  for  tovestigation  in  e»eh  individual  case,  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  this  point,  and  also  to  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  restriction  on  the  demand  for  the  products  and  for  la  Jo/v 
fiui;!  IIm  eo^Brifflu  an»t  befonMd  m  to  l»w  far«ft  croii|»<of 


men,  employers  or  employed,  are  justified  in  preferring  their 
selflsh  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  It  is  m  question 
whksh  cuts  deep  into  our  whole  economic  system. 

Restriction  of  output  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large  or  of  workmen  in  general; 
if  carried  on  by  all  workmen  it  defeat*  ita  purpoee. 
The  economic  effect  of  restriction  varies  with  the 

elasticity  of  demand.  Whether  or  not  it  is  defensi- 
ble depends  in  large  part  on  whether  the  restriction 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  health  or  18  a  deUberaie 

lying  down  on  the  job. 

Reduction  of  Hours.  The  same  considerations  bear  closely 
upon  the  policy  which  has  been  kept  in  the  forefront  of  union 

ajritation.  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  On  no  other 
policy,  not  even  the  increase  of  wages,  have  trade  unions  in- 
sisted so  strongly,  and  the  great  reduction  which  has  come 
about  in  the  past  century  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts,  though 
in  some  cases,  notably  in  establishments  where  women  and 
children  were  employed,  and  in  some  specially  exhausting 
branches  of  work,  such  as  mining,  state  legislation  has  ef- 
fected or  clinched  the  reduction.  The  twelve  or  fourteen-hour 
day  common  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  has 
given  way  to  an  eight  or  ten-hour  day,  and  in  Australia  eight 
hours  or  less,  with  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  is  almost  univer- 
sal. In  Canada  the  ten-hour  day  is  customary  in  factories, 
though  in  some  a  nine-hour  day  or  a  55-hour  week  is  in  force ; 
in  the  building  trades,  in  the  well-organized  cities  especially, 
eight  and  nine-hour  days,  45  or  48-hour  weeks,  are  common. 

The  reduction  may  be  urged  on  economic  grounds.  Curi- 
ously two  quite  different  economic  arguments  are  advanced. 
Some  advocates  of  the  short  day,  especially  in  trade-union 
circles,  advocate  because  it  will  reduce  the  output  and  thus 
make  room  for  more  workers  and  decrease  unemnloyment — 
an  argument  which  has  already  been  considered.  Others,  how- 
ever, especially  those  employers  who  have  experimented  with 
reduction  in  hours,  advocate  it  on  precisely  the  opposite 
ground,  namely,  that  a  reduction  in  hours  does  not  proportion- 
ately reduce  the  output  and  in  many  cases  does  not  reduce  it 
at  all — that  a  wor  man  turns  out  as  much  work  in  eight  hours 
as  he  formerly  did  in  ten.  Certainly  many  experiments  both 
in  Britain  and  on  this  continent  have  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  the  output  while  reducing  the  hours  of  work. 
Whether  this  will  be  universally  true  or  not  depends  on  sev- 
eral factors.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  isolate  the  effects  of  this 
change  from  the  results  of  changes  in  processes  or  machinery 
or  superintendence.  The  longer  the  hours  to  begin  with,  or  the 
more  exhausting  the  work,  the  more  likefy  is  it  that  shorter 


hours  and  srreater  leisure  for  recuperation  will  brinsr  out  fresh 
energy  and  a  greater  hourly  output.  The  more  the  day  is  re- 
duMd,  the  leas  slack  there  is  to  be  taken  up  by  further  redoe- 
tion :  less  increase  in  hourly  output  would  be  expected  in  a  r»> 
duction  from  eight  to  six  than  in  a  reduction  from  sixteen  to 
twelve  hours.  The  more,  again,  the  output  of  the  worker  i» 
regulated  by  automatically  speeded  machinery  or  depends  upon 
tinM  proeMses  on  which  he  merely  waits,  the  less  the  room  for 
inerease  per  hour;  the  greater  the  importance  of  personal 
strength  or  intelligence  or  alertness  m  an  occupation,  the 
greater  the  room  for  increase.  The  more  antiquated  the  pro- 
cess, the  more  slack  the  supervision  and  organization,  the 
greater  the  latitude  allowed  the  tardy,  the  greater  is  the  proba- 
bility that  necessity  will  be  the  mother  of  invention  and 
economy. 

The  social  argument  for  the  shorter  working-day  is  that 
the  long  day  exhausts  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  work- 
man and  leaves  him  not  only  little  leisure  time  but  little  desire 
or  ability  to  spend  that  leisure  in  healthful  recreation  or  in 
self-improvement.   The  shorter  day  improves  the  health  of 
the  worker,  gives  time  for  family  life,  and  for  rational  enjoy- 
ment or  interest  in  the  wider  world  about  him.   Leisure  and 
culture  must  no  longer  be  the  heritage  of  the  few  alone. 
Sometimes  the  larger  freedom  may  be  abused,  and  the  shorter 
day  in  the  workshop  may  mean  a  longer  evening  in  the  saloon, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  precisely  long  hours  and  ex- 
hausting toil  that,  urge  men  to  get  relief  in  coarse  and  reck- 
less fashion.  Provision  of  means  for  spending  leisure  wisely 
must  go  aJong  with  the  greater  opportunity.-  It  is  impossible 
to  say  in  advance  just  where  we  can  find  the  balance  between 
the  needs  of  production  and  the  needs  of  leisure,  the  making 
a  living  and  living;  that  there  are  limits  to  the  reduction 
advisable  is  certain.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  men  are  con- 
cerned, it  hardly  seems  that  that  limit  has  yet  been  reached: 
"if  the  shorter  day  secures  for  millions  of  tired  workers  an 
hour  or  two  of  leisure  which  otherwise  would  have  been  spent 
in  toil ;  if  it  enables  many  who  otherwise  would  have  plodded 
the  daily  round  of  monotonous  labor,  to  obtain  access  to  some 
share  in  that  larger  life  from  which  they  are  now  relentlessly 
excluded ;  if  it  protects  the  future  generations  of  the  race  from 
physical  degeneratton  or  mental  decay;  if  it  makes  brighter  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  toiled  that  a  small  class  among  us 
might  have  education  and  holidays  and  culture;  if  it  accom- 
plishes only  some  of  these  great  ends,  it  will  be  no  mean  ae- 
complishment."   (Webb  and  Cox,  The  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

Again,  can  the  same  day  be  adopted  in  all  occupations? 
Should  eight  hours,  for  example,  be  made  the  limit  in  all?  The 
contention  that  the  day  should  be  divided  into  three  equal 


parts,  for  work,  for  sleep  and  for  meditatioi^  gOM  bMk  to 
King:  Alfred,  and  is  voiced,  with  a  charaetarlatie  amendment, 
in  the  modem  English  trade-union  motto: 

Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play, 
Eiglit  hoar>'  sleep  and  eight  bob  a  day. 

This  has  a  plausible  and  taking  air  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty and  finality  about  it,  but  possibly  a  generation  after  this 
was  aecomidished  the  slogaii  woukl  ran 

Six  hours'  work,  six  hours'  play. 
Six  hours  to  sleep,  six  hours  to  pray, 

equally  mathematical  and  plausible.  There  are  clearly  great 
divergences  in  occupations.  One  involves  exhausting,  continu- 
ous effort,  or  intense  nerve  strain,  while  another  is  carried  on 
with  little  expenditure  of  force  in  equable  and  wholesome  sur- 
roundings. Some  will  be  more  exposed  than  others  to  foreign 
competition;  some  will  lend  themselves  better  to  organization 
on  a  premium  or  piece-work  basis.  In  some,  work  can  be  quit 
at  the  stroke  of  the  clock;  in  others,  mechanical  processes  or 
financial  adjustments  require  irregular  extension.  Many  in- 
dustries can  be  carried  on  evenly  throughout  the  year;  in  others 
climatic  conditions  or  fluctuations  in  demand  necessitate  con- 
centrating the  work  at  certain  seasons,  though  in  some  trades 
this  crowding  is  due  more  to  custom  than  to  any  inherent  ne- 
cessity. Finally,  in  some  occupations  the  man  finds  himself  in 
his  work,  can  make  a  hobby  of  it,  can  enjoy  the  achievement 
and  success  it  makes  possible,  while  in  others  at  best  the  work 
is  mechanical  and  routine,  followed  simply  for  the  wage  it 
brings.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  imposing  a  rigid  and 
uniform  standard,  eight  i.  lors  or  other,  on  all  occupations, 
is  apparent. 

Thus  far  the  reduction  in  hours  of  ivork  seems 
to  be  justified  both  on  the  ground  of  the  increase 
in  hourly  output  and  on  the  ground  of  the  social 
benefiis  of  added  leisure.  Yet  each  industry  must 
be  studied  separately  and  no  uniform  working^y 
for  all  seems  feasible. 

Strikes.  A  strike  is  a  concerted  withdrawal  from  work  by 
a  part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an  establishment  to  enforce 
certain  terms.  A  lockout  is  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployer to  employ  his  workmen  further  unless  they  accede  to 
certain  terms.  In  neither  case  is  the  connection  entirely  ended : 
in  a  strike  the  workmen  consider  they  have  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  positions  they  have  temporarily  left,  and  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  in  othor  workmen;  in  a  lockout  the  employer 


txpeets  to  take  badt  mo«t  at  lowt  of  the  employees  after  they 

have  yielded  to  his  terms.  The  distinction  between  a  strike 
and  a  lockout  is  often  of  minor  importance :  the  essential  point 
in  determining  responsibility  is,  rather,  which  side  made  the 
proposal  to  change  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  struggle 
and  at  last  to  the  ultimatum  of  strike  or  lockout. 

The  strike  is  the  feature  of  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  which  comes  most  conspieuotisly  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  number  of  strikes  and  the  days  lost  thereby  are  very 
large.  In  .1912,  for  example,  there  broke  out  in  Canada  148 
strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  altogether  some  40,000  men, 
and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  1,100,000  working  days.  In  1914, 
as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  industrial  and  war  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  fell  to  44,. ^lowest 
since  the  century  began,  involving  only  8,000  men  ana  a  k>n 
of  some  430,000  working  days;  practically  all  these  disputes 
occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  While  these  are  large 
flgares,  yet  they  should  be  considered  relatively  to  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  at  gainful  occupations,  and  the  total 
number  of  days  wmrked.  If  averaged  over  the  whole  fisM  of 
industry,  the  number  of  days  lost  by  trade  disputes  in  a 
normal  year  would  amount  to  only  as  much  as  one  or  two  days' 
holidays.  The  British  statistics  show  that  95  per  cent,  of 
changes  in  labor  conditions  in  recent  years  have  been  settled 
hy  collective  bargaining  or  arbitration,  and  that  in  only  5  per 
eent  of  the  cases  has  a  strike  or  lockout  been  declared. 

The  causes  of  disputes  are  various.  Much  the  largest 
proportion  centre  about  workmen's  demands  for  higher  wages 
or  employers'  proposals  to  reduce  wages :  there  are  many  more 
strikes  or  lockouts  resulting  from  demand  for  higher  wages 
than  from  opposition  to  reduction  of  wages,  largely  because 
in  good  times  employers  can  usually  pass  on,  or  will  try  to 
pass  on,  the  burden  of  rising  wages  to  the  consumer,  in  the 
shape  of  higher  prices,  while  workmen  realize  that  if  employers 
are  seeking  to  reduce  wages  it  is  usually  because  business  con- 
ditions are  depressed  and  resiscance  would  be  useless,  would,  in 
fact,  merely  result  in  losing  their  jobs  entirely.  Next  in  num- 
ber come  disputes  as  to  hours,  methods  of  pay,  demands  for 
recognition  of  the  union,  while  still  fewer  may  be  classified  as 
strikes  for  the  dismissal  of  non-union  men  or  unpopular  fore- 
men or  as  sympathetic  strikes — strikes,  that  is,  which  aim  to 
help  other  workmen  by  bringing  pressure  through  the  em- 
ployer, as,  for  example,  a  strike  by  bricklayers  who  refuse  to 
ky  hridn  made  in  a  brick  yard  where  a  strike  w  kidnmt  is 
going  on. 

In  1912,  out  of  the  148  strikes  and  lockouts,  41  ended  in 
favor  of  the  workmen  and  51  in  favor  of  the  employers,  while 
the  balance  were  compromises  or  were  indefinite  in  result.  In 


1914,  oat  of  the  44  disputes,  11  ended  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, 17  in  favor  of  the  employers,  compromises  were  effected 
in  7,  and  the  others  were  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year  or 
their  results  were  indefinite. 

The  strike  and  the  lockoot  are  appeals  to  force,  not  to 
reason.  Until  our  machinery  for  ieetirinv  industrial  peaee  ia 
perfected,  occasional  conflict  seems  inevitable.  Neither  strike 
nor  lockout  in  itself  can  be  condemned.  It  is  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  is  seriously  endangered  by  disputes  in 
vital  industries,  or  when  contracts  are  broken,  or  outrageous 
demands  made,  or  violent  methods  used  in  carrying  on  the 
dispate,  th-  ieea^xm  ariaea  for  public  condemnation  and 
Bometimes  txji  pnUie  Intervention. 

It  is  frequentty  charged  that  strik«B  are  due  not  so  much 
to  the  desire  of  the  members  of  th3  union  to  better  their  con- 
ditions as  to  the  influence  of  a  few  professional  agitators, 
walking  delegates,  who  seek  notoriety  or  gain  or  are  laboring 
under  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the^ 
class.  There  is  often  much  truth  in  this  charge.  There  have 
been  many  corrupt  and  demagogic  leaders  in  trade  union  his- 
tory. It  is  difficult  for  a  trade  union  to  find  a  satisf&ctox-y 
business  agent,  one  who  will  be  neither  too  aggressive  nor  too 
yielding,  who  will  neither  irritate  the  employers  needlessly  nor 
fraternize  with  them  too  closely — ^in  short,  the  same  difficulty 
which  faces  democracy  in  selecting  its  representatives  and  in 
a  less  degree  faces  any  employer  engaging  an  agent.  Yet  the 
general  public  probably  exaggerates  this  feature.  The  work- 
men in  the  unionized  trades  are  usually  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced enough  to  detect  when  their  representative  is  not  8(h(^- 
ing  their  real  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  <rf- 
flcials  of  the  union  especially  are  apt  to  be  r*ore  conservative 
than  the  rank  and  file,  since  they  are  responsible  for  the  whote 
district  or  country,  feel  the  particular  local  grievances  less 
acutely,  and  have  to  make  the  strike  funds  available  spread 
ovor  the  whole  area- 

To  maintain  the  strikers,  the  unions  rely  upon  the  general 
funds  of  the  union,  special  assessments  upon  members  of  the 
same  union  elsewliere,  or  contributions  by  pynpathizers  in  the 
union  world  or  among  the  general  public.  Meetings  are  held 
daily  or  less  frequently  to  keep  up  enthusiasm  and  plan  a  cam- 
paign. Attempts  are  made  to  win  public  sympathy.  If  the 
employer  endeavors  to  bring  in  strike-breakers,  then  the  strik- 
ers try  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw.  This  persuasion  may 
take  several  forms,  individual  discussion  or  argument,  making 
the  strikc-hreakers  nin  a  g-anntlet  of  stony  stares  or  cries  of 
"scab,"  or  firing  brick-bats.  Peaceful  persuasion  or  "picket- 
ing" is  legitimate,  but  coercion  whether  by  use  of  abusive 
language  or  by  violence  usually  involves  severe  punishment. 


Particularly  in  the  United  States  it  is  oftc  n  charired  that  the 
2?."®?  "frame-up"  charges  of  violence  or  abuM  a4.idiiet  pcMe- 
nil  vMM&n,  but  the  Hue  it  MMMeiniei  luurd  to  dnw. 

Strike  and  lockout  are  in  industry  what  war  is 
in  international  politics,  the  appeal  to  force  when 
negotiation  has  broken  down  and  arbitrtaion  been 
declined.  They  do  not  involve  $o  great  a  disturb- 
ance of  industry  as  a  whoh  as  is  often  thought,  hut 
to  the  industries  and  the  men  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  often  to  the  public  as  well,  they  bring 
losses  often  offset  by  no  gain. 

i«  ^^^'Z?!^-  A  further  weapon  of  the  union,  used  both 
in  time  of  strike  and  m  time  of  armed  peace,  is  the  boycott. 
ATJijii?  """^^  Jand  leagrue  campaijm  in  Ireland  in 

the  eighties:  Captam  Boycott,  agent  for  the  estates  of  the  Earl 
or  ETM,  In  County  Mayo,  became  highly  unpopular  among 
the  tenants  because  of  disputes  as  to  leases  and  terms:  his 
servants  were  compelled  to  leave  him,  tradesmen  were  for- 
b  dden  to  deal  with  him.  his  letters  were  Intercepted,  and  In 

?1  ofl^         the  outride  world, 

though  temporarily  aided  by  a  force  of  soldiers  and  northern 
Mtl-Home  Rulers  in  bringing  in  his  crops.  The  term  is  now 
widely  used  to  cover  concerted  pressure  to  effect  some  economic 
end.  Sometimes  consumers  in  one  country  refuse  to  buy  goods 
JJT  country  because  of  political  or  economic  griev- 

u  ^L  I^i^  *«P"te8  it  takes  different  forms, 

i;  n!S^J5li^*®**  *h«  strike-breaker,  who  will  be  sent 

*^  conceivable  way.   Again,  it  may  be  di- 

rected against  the  employer  immedi-  ely  concerned-  the 
8  rikers  and  the  r  friends  stop  dealing  v  •  .h  him  ST??  to  in! 
duce  rhe  general  public  not  to  patronize  any  "unfai^^shorw 
Or  a  secor.  Mry  boycott  may  be  declared ;  they  mayref  use  to?o 
business  wim  anyone  who  continues  to  do  business  with  the 
employer  concerned:  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper  strike  fo? 
example,  a  boycott  might  be  directed  against  anTLpSbnenUi 
store  con  mumg  to  .  :.ertise  in  that  Newspaper.  T?ie?^2rte 
are  usually  severe  on  secondary  boycotts;  is  to  prirn^  SS? 
cctts  the  law  and  the  practice  vary  in  diff^nt  diStT^  ^ 

boycotting  is  blacklisting,  the  practice 
whereby  one  employer  or  a  secretary  of  an  employers'  SsSS 
tion  sends  to  all  other  employers  in  the  same  trade  iSts  of^ 
who  are  considered  "dangerous."  A  iMn  dS^SJd  hv^ 
emp  oyer  thus  finds  it  difficult  to  sefuiSToS  dSSSL^  ThJ 

r  Kr  to  prove:  a  boycott  to  be  successful  must  be 

secretly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  the  union  record 


and  not  some  other  defect  that  iB«v«Dted  the  biadtUsted  man 
secnnng  employment 

The  Umon  Label.  A  nejrative  boycott  is  that  secured  by 
means  of  the  union  label,  a  mark  or  device  adopted  by  trade 
unions  and  affixed  to  goods  to  show  that  they  are  made  entirely 
by  union  labor.  It  is  a  device  peculiar  to  this  continent  and 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  cigar-makers,  who  began 
pastmg  their  blue  labels  on  cigar  boxes  about  1880.  The  method 
applying  the  label  varies  with  the  goods.  In  most  cases  a 
printed  tabel  is  attached  to  each  article  or  each  box  containing 
the  goods.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  impress  their  label 
with  a  steel  die  on  the  sale  of  the  shoe  or  print  it  on  the  lin- 
ing, providing  the  manufacturer  with  the  instruments  at  cost. 
The  tailors  or  barbers  hang  up  cards  in  the  shop.  Printers 
have  a  small  label  printed  on  the  book  or  paper.  Garment 
workers  or  hatmakers  sew  in  a  small  label. 

In  the  case  of  goods  such  as  cigars,  bread,  garments,  which 
are  often  produced  tinder  disgusting  and  unsanitary  conditions, 
the  union  label  is  a  guarantee  that  goods  so  marked  were  pro- 
duced under  decent  conditions.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
union  appeals  not  so  much  to  the  consumer's  fear  of  microbes 
as  to  his  sympathy  with  union  aspirations.  It  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  on  goods  of  which  other  workingmen  are  the  chief  buy- 
ers that  union  labels  are  used  most  advantageously— overalls, 
ready-made  clothing,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars.  Occasion- 
ally the  label  is  used  on  materials  which  are  to  be  used  by 
other  workmen,  as  on  bricks  or  lumber,  trusting  to  class  sym- 
pathy to  extend  or  enforce  the  use  of  such  goods. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  usu- 
ally two  sides  to  a  story,  that  neither  workmen  nor  employers 
are  always  right,  and  that  there  are  as  many  different  types  of 
each  as  heredity  and  training  and  industrial  environment  can 
produce.  There  are  good  unions  and  bad  unions,  wise  leadefs 
and  foolish  leaders,  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad  employers. 
"It  is  obvious,'*  declares  by  Dr.  Adams,  "that  the  good  which 
labor  organizations  can  accomplish  by  collective  bargaining  will 
be  indeiinitely  multiplied  when  they  co-operate  in  elevating  the 
limits  within  which  bargaining  operates,  by  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  of  the  laborer,  facilitating  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices,  and  maintaining  that  security  and  tran- 
quility which  are  conducive  to  the  free  investment  of  capital. 
Per  contra,  the  good  effects  of  collective  bargaining  may  be 
negatived  by  resisting  the  introduction  of  machinery,  by  under- 
mining the  standard  of  efficiency  through  underhand  restric- 
tion of  output,  by  harassing  and  intimidating  capital  through 
needless  strikes  or  violence,  or  by  monop(distic  restriction  of 
Bumbm." 


Boycott  and  blacklist  are  measures  of  economie 
^»Mjiy  falhng  short  of  open  war;  they  may  be  a  ' 
^""''^  ?^  pressMre,  if  the  pr^oeaiUm  is 

«;fetcfc  »  fair  and  honorable.  The  negative  boycott 
of  the  union  label,  like  the  white  label  given  by  the 
Consumers  League  to  goods  not  made  under 

(6)  Co-operation. 
ProdMcersT  Co-operaHon. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  leaders  of  the  **work!no- 
fw  ^"tf^'^d'       their  sympatSs/SStfd 

Se  ^SS?"'TrT*^i"^*"'  °^  bettering  conditions  than 
fn  ;  .  ""10"'  at  best,  gave  only  a  share 

in^l  ''•^  industry.  The  cooperation  worlSop,  it  ^ 

fw^^;''Tl^'  ^^''^^.^be  workmen  concerned  complSS^SitajTS 
tlidr  conditions  of  employment.  "wm!  control  <« 

?',****Sf**»°'»'''  John  Stuart  Mill 

2f jfV?  i°  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can  exist  between  ! 

hi,?  f       ^P^-J^Pje  without  a  voice  in  ttrSa! 

So^  Msss  sin*iiV&s^j:STh^^ 
rteS?^K^^ti^^^^^ 

ti,o  of  producers'  co-operation  Mill  speaks  of 

ThisT.nT«n  «  *bemselves  providing  all  the  capital  r^uireA 
This  IS  not  an  essential  feature.  Mill  was  led  to  make  this  nml 
vision  because  of  the  confusion  which  exi^  iThis  dly  K 
tween  the  capitaUr>t,  the  interest  or  rent  taker/ the  maS  wlS 

X?!SS:,r°'fS**^  ^x?'*^''  ""'^  the^mpbyer  tie 

S!l  STTk^k  P'ofit-taker,  who  might  have  capital  of  Ms 
J7?>,  a  ^'^e  business  but  equally  might  not.  In  wnsequenS 
of  this  confusion,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  capitSS  wiS 
whom  producers'  cooperation  wished  to  dispenaTind  that  the 
workers  must  therefore  provide  their  own  SpSSd    A  dearS 

SSS*?W  ^-^^fJ^  «^«b  factorTn  p^ducS 

shows  that  it  IS  the  employer,  the  entrepreneur,  with  whom 
the  cooperative  workshop  seeks  to  dispense;  so  far  as  aSw 
goes,  It  may  be  provided  by  the  savings  of  the  workmra  m 
l^Ets.     ^  iwt.  M  to  t£  CMe  df  ^S^taS 

hr  K '  ^TS^t"*"®?  0'  producers'  co-operation  are  clear- 

ly summamed  by  Holyoake.  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Enjrlish 
co-operative  movement:  "In  former  times,  capitidists 
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labor,  paid  it  its  market  price,  and  took  all  promts.  Co-opera- 
tive labor  proposes  to  reverse  this  process.  Its  plan  is  to  buy 
capital,  pay  it  its  market  price,  and  itself  take  all  proftt.  A 
co-operative  business  thus  is  one  in  which  labor  hires  capital, 
devises  its  own  arrangements,  and  works  for  its  own  hand." 
Workmen,  who  intend  to  start  a  co-operative  factory,  Holyoake 
continues,  first  save  or  subscribe  all  the  capital  they  can  as 
security  to  capitalists  from  whom  they  may  need  to  borrow 
more,  if  their  own  is  insufficient  They  rent,  or  buy,  or  build 
their  premises;  engage  managers,  engineers,  designers,  archi- 
tects, accountants,  or  whatever  officers  they  require,  at  the 
ordinary  salaries  such  persons  can  command  in  the  market, 
according  to  their  ability.  Every  workman  is  paid,  not  wages, 
but  advances  on  account  of  Ihe  ultimate  profits  to  be  shared. 
If  they  need  more  capital  than  they  themselves  have  been  able 
to  provide,  they  borrow  it  at  market  rates.  Their  rent,  sal- 
aries, wage-advances,  intei-est  on  capital,  and  other  outlays,  are 
deducted  from  the  total  receipts :  all  the  balance  is  profit,  and 
this  is  divided  among  the  officers  and  workmen,  usuiDly  in  pro- 
portior.  to  their  salary  or  wage-payments. 

The  aim  of  producers'  co-operation,  then,  is  to  dispense 
with  the  employer,  and  to  di\^ide  his  profits  among  the  work- 
men, who  are  to  employ  themselves,  control  the  industry  and 
assume  all  risks.  What  were  the  benefits  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  secured?  First,  of  course,  would  be  the  very  sub- 
stantial addition  to  wages  which  would  result  from  dividing 
up  whatever  profits  the  employer  formerly  received,  over  and 
above  a  fair  allowance  as  wage  of  management.  Another  ad- 
vantage was  the  greater  certainty  of  employment  in  hard 
times.  An  employer  might  sometimes,  out  of  sympathy  for 
his  workme  or  to  keep  his  organization  together  and  his 
customers  intact,  carry  on  production  with  no  profit  to  him- 
self; this,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  happen  regularly 
to  workmen  in  the  employ  of  a  private  master.  The  work- 
men in  a  co-operative  workshop,  under  such  a  situation,  might, 
however,  find  it  better  to  continue  at  work,  foregoing  profit 
for  a  time,  or  even  accepting  a  wage  less  than  normal,  rather 
than  give  up  their  work  entirely.  The  losses  from  strikes  and 
lockouts  would  be  saved,  and  economies  resulting  from  the 
greater  interest  of  the  workmen  in  the  output  would  also  go 
into  the  co-operative  treasury.  Certainly  not  less  important 
than  these  material  gains  was  the  improvement  hoped  for  in 
the  character  of  the  workmen.  The  increased  responsibility, 
the  glimpse  secured  of  the  wider  field  of  business,  the  making 
reward  more  directly  dependent  upon  their  own  exertion, 
would,  it  was  confidently  hoped,  raise  the  standard  of  life 
and  thought  and  incidentally  give  a  training  helpful  for  taking 
the  share  in  polities  which  widening  democraey  made  possible. 
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Self-government  in  industry  would  go  along  with  self-govern- 
ment m  politics.  Gradually  the  co-operative  workshop  would 
prove  Its  superior  efficiency,  and  vould  rapidly  be  taken  up 
by  workmen  in  all  countries  until  it  beoune  the  wmoai  in- 
dustrial type,  and  the  wage-system      thrown  <m  tbe  wennh 

More  ambitious  than  trade  unionism,  which 
seeks  only  a  share,  if  an  increasing  share,  in  the 
control  of  industry,  is  producers'  co-operation, 
which  seeks  to  give  the  workers  entire  control,  to 
dispense  with  the  employer  and  divide  his  profits 
among  the  workmen. 

Particularly  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  tte  United 
htates,  hundreds  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon  these 
lines.  With  only  a  few  exceptions  they  have  lamentably  failed, 
rhey  have  been  started  with  enthusiasm,  have  received  the 
encouragement  and  often  the  substantial  assistance  of  philan- 
thropists, and  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  free  advertising  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Yet  one  after  another  has  failed,  either 
becoming  bankrupt,  or  succeeding  only  at  the  price  of  aban- 
doning the  co-operative  feature  and  becoming  an  ordinary 
joint-stock  company,  employing  other  workmen  on  wages. 
The  record  of  a  few  tyi^  experiments  win  show  the  diffi- 
culties encountered. 

The  producers'  co-operation  movement  began  in  France, 
in  the  ferment  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848.  Buchez, 
an  active  worker  and  writer  in  reform  circles  in  Paris  in  the 
forties,  drew  up  a  plan  for  "amelioratinR  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  cities."  He  urged  skilled  artisans  of  cer- 
tain trades  (using  tools,  not  machines;  to  get  together  and 
form  industrial  brotherhoods.  All  the  profits  of  the  business 
after  paying  the  current  rate  of  wages,  should  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  accumulated  as  a  common  fund  or 
capital,  the  other  to  be  divided  among  the  worker*  or  set  aside 
as  an  old-age  pension  fund.  He  attempted  to  realize  in  in- 
dustry the  ft^temity,  liberty  and  equality  which  were  the 
political  ideal  of  the  time.  No  one  was  to  work  for  a  society 
for  more  than  a  year  without  becoming  a  member;  the  capital 
was  to  belong  equally  to  aU  associates,  and  could  neither  be 
divided  nor  withdrawn. 

When  the  Provincial  Govonunent  was  installed  in  1848, 
Louis  Blanc,  a  leading  socialist,  was  authorized  to  conduct  an 
experiment  on  Buchez's  lines.  He  organized  1,500  tailors.  The 
government  provided  free  quarters  in  the  Hotel  Clichy,  lent 
the  necessary  capital  without  interest,  and  gave  an  order  tm 
25,000  uniforms  for  the  National  Guard.  Ekvm  ttmee  par 
uniform  was  the  price  paid  the  (ardiaary  emtraelMr  or  matter- 


tailor,  a  sum  which  he  found  sufficient  to  pay  wages,  interest, 

and  rent,  and  to  leave  a  profit  for  himself.  It  was  agreed 
to  give  the  same  price  to  the  co-operative  society,  and  to  ad- 
vance each  man  two  francs  a  day  as  subsistence-money.  When 
the  contract  was  completed  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  and 
divided  equally  among  the  men. 

The  experiment  started  off  well.  So  strong  was  the  «i- 
thusiasm  that  in  spite  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
to  ten,  "the  principle  of  glory,  love  and  fraternity  induced  the 
tailors  to  wofk  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  the  same 
even  on  Sunday."  Yet  when  the  order  was  completed,  it  was 
found  that  the  uniforms  had  cost  the  government,  in  subsist- 
ence-money advanced,  not  eleven  but  sixteen  francs  apiece. 
While  the  master  tailor  would  have  made  a  profit,  paid  his  rent, 
the  interest  on  capital,  and  wages  a  good  deal  higher  than 
two  francs  a  day,  and  yet  have  charged  the  government  only 
eleven  francs,  the  co-operative  workshops,  with  all  their  ad- 
vantages, had  added  nearly  half  as  much  again  to  the  total 
cost. 

other  co-operative  societies,  aided  by  the  government, 
fared  somewhat  better  for  a  time,  but  practically  all  disap- 
peared in  two  or  three  years.  They  have  since  been  revived 
in  Prance,  and  there  are  now  several  hundred  small  societies, 
mainly  in  the  building,  printing,  and  jewellery  trades.  They 
are  aided  by  loans  or  gifts  from  the  government,  and  by  a 
pr*>ference  in  many  state  contracts.  They  are  mainly  associa- 
tions of  skilled  artisans  in  Paris,  and  are  not  found  m  the  ma- 
chine industries  to  any  extent.  Where  state  aid  is  lacking,  or 
where  production  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  little  success 
has  been  achieved. 

In  England  co-operative  workships  were  introduced  from 
France  about  1850,  by  the  group  of  men  known  as  "Christian 
Socialists."  Kingslev.  Maurice,  Ludlow,  Hughes,  Neale  and 
others.  Thev  all  faUed  in  a  few  years.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Working  Men's  Associations  repwrted  in  1862:— 

"In  the  first  nine  months  of  our  life  M  a  society,  we  set  up  three 
sets  of  shoemakers  in  association,  suppljrtng  in  two  instances  the  whole 
of  the  funds,  and  in  the  other  all  hot  «5.  None  of  the  men  were  picked; 
we  accepted  them  first  as  they  came  to  us.  We  gave  them  absolute  self- 
government,  merely  reserving  to  ourselves  certain  rights  of  interference 
in  case  of  mismanagement  or  dispute  while  any  capital  remained  due  to 
us.  Each  one  of  these  associations  had  quarrelled  with  and  turned  out 
its  original  manager  within  six  months;  one  went  to  pieces  altogether,  the 
other  two  struggled  on  till  the  beginning  of  the  year,  never  paying  tSieir 
way  and  continually  quarrelling.  .  .  .  "Where  the  associations,  On  the 
other  hand,  proved  successful,  the  great  danger  was  exclusiveness.  The 
associates  find  their  own  position  greatly  improved,  and  fear  to  endanger 


It  bjr  takinc  la  "«w  nwmben.  Tfcty  un  apt,  tiienfore,  to  mak*  stringent 
rniM  aa  to  admission,  and  to  require  payments  from  new  members  pro- 
portionate to  the  capital  wliich  tlie  society  has  gained,  sneh  aa  few  of  the 
noat  ridlfid  «r  makiatuMk  can  par  oat  of  thair  ynaaat  i»ag*a.* 

Later  in  England  producers'  co-opM^tion  was  tried  with 
Jesa  hdp  from  above,  and  in  many  cases  successfully.  Cotton- 
mflls,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  iron-works  and  other  establish- 
ments were  set  up.  Almost  all  that  survived  anv  length  of 
time,  however,  succeeded  only  by  abandoning  the  open-door 
policy;  the  first  members  were  reluctajit  to  share  their  profits 
with  the  laborers  who  came  to  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  so  these  establishments  tended  to  become  mere  joint- 
stock  companies,  few  of  the  men  employed  in  them  having  any 
shares  or  any  vof  ie  in  control.  Some  genuinely  co-operative 
shops  and  factories  are  found  in  England  and  Scotland  to- 
day, but  so  few  are  they  that  all  but  the  most  optimistic  have 
abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  this  become  the  standard  type 
of  ''ndustrial  organization. 

The  difficulties  have  already  been  indicated.  The  lack  of 
adequate  capital  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure,  as  it  is  with  in- 
dividual enterprises  (see  statistics  as  to  causes  of  commercial 
failures.  Lesson  Xm.).  The  lack  of  capital  means  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  in  small  quantities  or  in  limited  markets,  and 
inferior  machinery  and  plant,  making  competition  increasingly 
difficult.  More  distinctive  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  and 
keeping  an  efficient  manager,  with  the  abiUty  to  organize  the 
working  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  find  a  market  on 
favorable  terms.  The  members  of  a  co-operative  society  are 
slow  to  realize  the  market  value  of  a  really  able  manager,  and 
are  prone  to  engage  a  second-rate  man  at  what  they  consider 
the  maximum  salary  allowable.  Even  if  an  efficient  manager 
is  secured,  the  fact  that  he  is  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  the 
men  for  his  i^ace  makes  it  difficult  to  enforce  discipline. 
**Imagine  the  condition  of  affanrs,"  writes  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
"in  a  factory  in  which  the  workers  choose  the  committee  of 
management  from  among  themselves,  the  committee  (all  em- 
ployees) select  the  manager  and  overseers — the  committee, 
manager  and  foremen  all  working  together  in  a  highly  organ- 
ized system  of  dividend  and  interdependent  labor.  Tliroughout 
the  day  the  conunittee  men  are  subordinate  to  the  manager; 
their  work  must  be  examined,  prices  fixed,  deductions  made 
for  mistakes  and  oversights,  their  behaviour  controlled — all 
the  numberless  acts  of  organization  and  supervision,  upon  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  con- 
cern—must  be  earned  out  by  the  manager  and  the  foremen.  In 
the  ev«iint  tte  seeM  li  i^Noiged,  the  relatitnu  reversed.  The 
wanagw  siaaidB  as  a  war^utt  bcfoM      btMffd  <tf  direetMrs. 
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If  the  manager  has  refused  to  pass  the  work  of  a  committee- 
man, if  he  has  dismissed  his  relative  or  friend,  if  he  has  given 
out  to  the  pieee-workera  material  difficult  to  manipulate  but 
oi  a  quality  as  good  as  could  be  bought  at  the  price  needful 
to  secure  a  ixrofitable  market  for  the  product — every  act  of 
commercial  policy  or  administrative  discipline  is  discussed  and 
reviewed  by  the  light  of  the  individual  interest  of  the  yngt- 
earners  who  act  as  directors  or  select  as  constituents." 

The  half  century  or  more  of  producers'  co-operation  ex- 
perimenting has  only  brought  out  in  clearer  light  the  import- 
ance of  the  part  played  by  the  manager,  the  entrep'-eneur. 
He  may  secure  at  times  an  unduly  large  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, but  that  those  services  are  indispensable  is  dear  from 
the  fate  of  the  eo-operative  workshop.  In  time  managerial 
ability  may  become  more  common,  as  wider  opportunity  is 
given  men  of  promise,  and  profits  may  fall  in  proportion  to 
wages,  bat  the  serviees  rejidered  wiU  be  wme  the  leas  valual^. 

In  spite  of  scattered  and  temporary  sticcesses, 
producers'  co-operation  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  high 
hopes  held  of  it.  Lack  of  capital,  umvillingness  to 
pay  adequate  managerial  salaries, and  inherent  diffi- 
eutHea  of  tHteipUne  have  led  to  failure  after  faibire, 
while  in  other  cases  success  has  been  won  and  kept 
only  by  discarding  the  true  co-operative  features. 
Clearly  the  employer  it  not  a  mere  auperfluom  eog 
in  the  machinery. 

Other  Forms  of  Co-operation. 

^  Producers'  co-operation  is  the  only  form  of  co-operation 
which  involve.,  a  change  in  the  method  of  remunerating  work- 
men, a  modification  of  the  wage  system,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
the  only  form  requiring  any  extended  reference  in  this  con- 
nection. Briefer  consideration,  may,  hojvev^r,  be  given  to 
other  phases  of  co-operative  movement,  somj  of  which  have 
had,  or  promise  to  have,  more  impcnianee  for  Canada  than  the 
form  already  discussed. 

The  various  forms  of  co-operation  developed  in  the  past 
century  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  all  attempts  to 
gain  advantage  by  united  effort.  In  each  case  there  is  some 
functionary  who  is  in  future  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  whose 
former  duties  and  former  profits  are  to  be  shared  among  the 
members  of  the  e(H^«ratinir  sodety. 

Producers'  Co-operation,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  association 
of  workmen  who  endeavor  to  dispense  with  the  independent 
employer,  dividing  his  duties  among  a  salaried  manager,  an 
deeted  eoi«mittei^  ancl  tb»  body  of  the  workmen  g^merally. 


tn  n^?'"""^*^'*  ^o-<2^«on  Is  an  association  of  consumers 

Manv  ^l"^  ^'l*'  P"'^*^     the  middleman  or 

^ny  attempts  to  achieve  this  end  were  made  earlv  in  rto 

^.r*- TJ"  it  was  nTSnS  a  lit«e  biSd  if 

SS'*aedTe'nuJ%*^'  Lancashire  t6^  Sf  RochdSJe.  in^ 
known  as  the  r!^i,1*,^  °f  '^T^'^^^on  which  has  since  b^en 
ftl  „Sn±  f  permanent  success  was 

SSf^JSfJ^n"*^  ^^"^^  were  some  five  in  number 

rat,  membership  m  the  society  was  to  be  ooen  to  idl  tVui 
shares  being  put  at  £1  each  to  facilitate  entJaSS    a^wia  ^o 

IhTc^mt'S'^^'''  '  handLtthi^SerWaV  S 
wnicn  could  De  held  by  any  memb«r  was  limited  and  popIi 
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Fourth,  sales  for  cash  only,  to  avoid  loss  by  badT  3  lesTii 
bookkeeping  costs  and  make  possible  the  purchase  of  suopHes 
i  uZh  «"te  o??;^°^  Viscount.  Fifth,  the  payment  of  on|J 

JhS^s^h^halnLr*^^/.'*'  '  on  members' 

snares,  the  balance,  after  provision  for  reserve  and  denrwi*. 

^".P^^       educational  o7ch^t;bteT5^ 
poses,  but  for  the  most  part  distributed  as  quarterly XideS 

It  probable  that  some  investment  or  some  sSc  SSStdSf 
such  as  rent,  would  thus  be  in  part  provided  for!  ^^^^ 

Tifji?^'"'™®"*  "^^^^y  ^««"n  spread  rapidly.  Whole- 
sale societies  were  organized  to  buy  goods  for  all  the  rXn 
stores,  to  save  the  wholesalers'  and  job  W  profits  To-dl?  at 
least  one  person  in  Great  Britain  out  of  six  deals  with  Se  *S 
operative  stores,  -ot  content  with  retail  wd  whilesSi  Z 
H^^^^V^f  co-operators  in  1872,  launched  into  maSSturing 
and  other  forms  of  direct  production.  Flour,  biscuits,  S  co! 
coa  boots  and  shoes,  woollens  and  clothing,  furniture,  soap  tiS- 

S^?'k  *^^"f '  T  r ^  «"  manufactured  by  the  aig3 
operative  Wholesale  Society.  It  has  tea  plantationsin  CWl^ 
and  tallow  works  in  Australia,  and  buys  bacon  and  butter  fe^ 
Denmark,  and  flour  and  cheese  in  Canada.  A  bank  and  M  ii 
surance  society  round  out  its  equipment.         English  oJJanT 

'^"^Jness  in  the  worirdoU  to^^^^^ 
Steel'(WSiSiJ 


This  entrance  into  the  field  of  production  made  acute 
the  difference  of  opinion  between  two  wings  of  the  co-operative 
movement.  Workers  in  the  factories  and  their  sjnnpatihlBen 
outside  urged  that  the  wholesale  society  should  buy  from  pro- 
ducers' co-operative  establishments  already  in  existence,  as- 
sist in  foundingr  such  societies,  or  at  least  share  profits  with 
the  workmen  in  the  factories  they  founded  themselves.  In  this 
way  an  increasing  number  of  workmen  would  be  given  an 
interest  in  or  control  over  their  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  urged  that  the  men  employed  in  the  factories  or  in 
the  stores  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  working  class, 
and  that  they  could  obtain  their  share  of  the  advantages  as 
members  of  the  local  purchasing  societies.  The  democratiza- 
tion of  industry  could  most  easily  be  brought  about  by  unit- 
ing all  the  workmen  invo  consumers'  sodeties,  which  in  turn 
might  come  to  control  and  organize  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  production  of  the  country.  The  English  Wholesale  does 
not  give  a  bonus  to  its  workmen,  but  the  Scottish  society  does. 

Why  has  con.«un»ers'  co-operation  succeeded  so  well — ^not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Germany  and  other  Continental  countries — ^where  producers' 
co-operation  has  failed?  To  begin  with,  less  capital  was  need- 
ed ;  retail  trading  was  carried  on  on  a  small  scale  in  the  days 
when  consumers'  co-operation  was  launched.  Next,  the  con- 
sumers' society  had  its  assured  market,  the  members  them- 
selves; the  producers'  society  could  not  count  on  a  market, 
selling  in  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom's  competition,  with 
no  tied  purchasers.  The  task  of  distribution  was  simider,  as 
a  rule,  than  the  task  of  production.  Finally,  there  was  not 
the  same  likelihood  of  friction  between  the  manager  and  the 
customers  of  the  co-operative  store  that  there  was  between 
the  manager  and  the  men  working  all  day  under  him  in  the 
co-operative  workshop. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked  again,  has  consumers'  co-operation 
not  been  successful  on  this  continent  ?  Neither  in  the  United 
States  nor  in  Canada  has  the  movement,  in  spite  of  hundreds  of 
experiments,  gained  more  than  a  few  local  and  scattered  suc- 
cesses; there  is  no  co-operative  movement  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  found  in  Europe.  The  reasons  are  many.  Most 
fundamental,  perhaps,  has  been  the  dominance  of  the  spirit 
of  individualism,  the  unwillingness  of  the  average  num,  whe- 
ther farmer  or  city  worker,  to  seek  gain  by  team-work  rather 
than  by  individual  striving.  This  feeling  is  lessening,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  contempt  for  small  savings,  another  root  of 
the  difficulty.  The  greater  mixture  of  races  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  population  on  this  continent  prevent  the  concerted 
and  steady  action  possible  in  the  more  stable  and  homogeneous 
lands  of  the  old  world.  When  the  co-operative  stores  entarad 


Sff  SJfcw  ^^"^  old-fashioned  re- 

2^!!r  i'"®^^?-.*",  compete  against,  and  they  have  grown 
as  fast  as  the  Whiteleys  or  Harrods.  of  joint-stock  manage- 
ment; here,  co-operative  stores  have  had  to  face  tiie  eompeti- 
tion  of  well  established  department  stm  and  mail-order 
houses,  with  large  capital,  and  attractive  variety.  For  the 
same  reason  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  favorable  wholesale 
rates,  some  wholesale  houses  refusing  to  give  co-operative 
stores  the  usual  discount.  However,  the  prospects  are  that  in 
the  future  some  of  these  obstructive  forces  will  be  less  power- 
ful.  The  experiments  of  the  orguiized  farmers  in  the  Cana- 
dian  west  m  buying  supplies  snci  as  flour,  xdre  or  lumber  are 
an  evidence  of  this  change,  in  one  important  field. 

Marketing  Co-operation.  This  form  of  co-operation  also 
»B?ks  to  oust  the  middleman,  covering  the  organizations  of  in- 
*pendent  producers  to  co;  ect,  grade  and  sell  their  products. 
It  IS  round  chiefly  among  irmers.  On  this  continent  the  co- 
operative fruit  associations  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia  and  the  raisin  associations  of  California,  are  the 
best  known  instances  of  this  developm«it.  In  creameries  and 
gr^  elevators  societies  of  more  or  less  co-operative  type  have 
formed,  though  in  most  cases  they  are  really  simply 
joint-stock  companies,  co-operative  only  in  name,  hi  no  ease 
do  they  directly  affect  the  wage-worker. 

Credit  Co-opert^on.  This  form  of  co-operation  also 
affects  the  average  wage-earner  but  little.  It  is  a  union  of 
persons  seeking  to  borrow,  in  the  endeavor  to  pool  their  credit 
and  thus  lower  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  The  chief  fomut 
the  credit  associations  of  Germany,  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations common  alike  in  Britain  and  on  this  continent,  the 
iJesjardins  credit  societies  of  Quebec,  have  scored  success  in 
varying  degree,  but  they,  again,  do  not  affect  the  wage-earner 
as  such. 

The  other  forms  of  co-operation,  while  of  much 
present  importance  and  greater  promise,  affect  the 
workingman  less  directly.  On  this  individualist 
continent,  co-operation  in  any  form  has  been  slow 
to  take  root,  but  closer  settlement  and  increaging 
understanding  of  the  wastes  of  marketing  are 
slowly  ehanging  the  public  attitude. 

'  Questions  for  Review. 

•    •  ^'  ^^^^       causes  of  the  growth  of  trade  un- 

ionism ?  To  what  extent  is  it  still  possible  for  the  workman 
to  obtain  individual  ownership  managerial  control  of  indus- 
trial estaliUsiinie&ti?  What  politfeal  changes  have  made  the 


industrial  situation  more  difficult?  What  are  the  chief  plans 
proposed  to  give  workmen  a  firreater  share  in  the  control  of 
industry? 

2.  Why  did  trade  unions  develop  first  in  England?  What 
(Obstacles  did  they  meet  there?  In  what  hidastrles  did  they 
become  strongest?  What  have  been  the  recent  tendencies? 
What  have  been  the  features  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
unionism  ?  What  are  the  arganmits  for  and  agataat  intenia- 
tional  unionism  ? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  types  of  unions?  the  stvength  and 
weakness  of  each?  What  methods  of  organization  are  pre- 
sented by  the  unions  noted  in  the  text?  What  is  meant  by 
collective  bargaining?  What  ar«i  the  objections  brought 
against  it?  Are  they  valid?  What  is  the  closed  shop?  It  is 
defensible  ? 

4.  What  forms  does  restriction  of  output  take  ?  Is  it  ever 
defensible?  Is  it  defensiUe  on  the  gcpund  of  making  work  go 
further?  On  what  different  economic  grounds  is  a  reduction 
of  hours  urged  ?  Under  what  circumstances  may  reduction  of 
hours  not  lessen  output?  Are  such  circumstances  frequent? 
What  are  the  social  arguments  for  and  against  the  shortor 
day? 

5.  Define  a  strike,  a  lockout.  How  important  a  feature  are 
they  in  industrial  relations?  What  are  the  causes?  the  re- 
sults, in  general?  What  methods  are  used  in  carrying  on 
strikes  ?  What  is  a  boycott  ?  a  blacklist  ?  Is  either  legitimate  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  union  label  ?  its  scope  ? 

6.  What  is  producers'  co-operation?  What  is  the  simi- 
larity between  it  and  trade-unionism?  the  difforence?  With 
what  agent  does  it  seek  to  dispense?  What  advantages  does 
it  expect  to  reap?  What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  the 
fflustrations  given  ? 

7.  What  is  consumers' iperation?  What  were  the  Roch- 
dale principles  ?  Where  has  Js  movement  been  most  success- 
ful? Why?  Why  has  it  been  less  successful  in' America? 
What  is  marketing  co-operation?  credit  co-operation?  What 
is  the  ikld  open  to  eadht 

QuuHeiu  for  WfUten  Antwtr. 

1.  What  policies  of  trade  unions  seem  to  yon  mart  da- 
fensible,  and  what  ones  most  open  to  question? 

2.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  a  law  making  an  eigfat-hour 

day  compulsory  in  all  manual  occupations. 

3.  Discuss  any  experiment  in  co-operation  in  this  country 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

4.  Have  you  any  diflSenltiesT 


